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preserving a part of America’s past 


At the operating desk. 

She always denied it, preferring to call herself a historian, 
but she was a collector, and one of our hobby’s best. More than 
that, she was an energetic student of the past. Russ Kleinman 
(WASY) and Karen Blisard (NSIMW) dubbed her the "First Lady 
of the History of Telegraphy" in their article in TVC4. With the 
passing of Louise Ramsey Moreau in April, we have lost a teacher 
and mentor. But though her key is silent, Lou’s collection, donated 
to the Antique Wireless Association, survives to remind us what 
dedication and enthusiasm can accomplish. 

A delightful article from Rick Ferranti, WA6NCX, showed 
up on the operating desk one day: "My Favorite Key." You’ll find 
it on page 7. And what a nice idea for a series. Let’s hear about 
your own favorite key. Include a photo. 

NEWS FLASH: VIBROPLEX SOLD. In TVC3 (p. 15), 
we reported that The Vibroplex Company Inc. was for sale. Now 
TVC is the first to report that key collector Mitch Mitchell, 
WA4OSR, became its new owner in mid-September; he will move 
the company to Mobile, Alabama within the month. One of Mitch’s 
goals is to assemble a complete display of early Vibroplex keys, 
something that visitors to the former shops have noticed by its 
conspicuous absence. The Company’s press release appears in full 
on the back cover of this issue. 

Among the scarcer collectibles are the miniature key and 
sounder made by Bunnell years ago, and shown on page 21 of 
Bunnell’s Last Catalog (Artifax Books). If you’ve been searching 
in vain for these devices, check out page 11. 

To those who donate extra funds to the cause of keeping 
TVC healthy when you renew: Thank you. In appreciation, we try 
to match these with extra issues on your subscription. In noting 
this, we do not intend to solicit donations, but to explain why some 
subscriptions may seem oddly extended. However, the timely 
renewal of subscriptions is certainly encouraged; check your 
mailing label. --WIIMQ 


The McELROY P-500 


In my biography of Ted McElroy I thought I had covered the 
P-500 Mac Key rather thoroughly (McElroy, pg. 112). It’s just a 
plain-Jane semiautomatic key in a black wrinkle finish. Oh, there 
were variations on the theme, but these carried their own 
nomenclature: The CP-500 and the 500-742. My CP-500, shown 
on this issue’s cover, has a chromed frame and a gray-painted base. 
Art Block (W3YK) has an all-gray model. I have seen an all- 
chromed variation of these last Mac Keys. But there was only one 
version of the black P-500. Or so I thought. 

One of the things that makes key collecting interesting is 
that there is still much to learn, from reading and from other 
collectors. And in the area of a particular P-500 variation, our 
instructor is David Pennes, WA3LKN. 

Dave sent us photographs of two P-500s. One was the 
typical P-500 Mac-Key, the same style shown in fig. 11-15 of my 
book. The other, however, had a couple of noticeable differences. 
Noticeable, that is, after Dave points them out to us. 


Early P-500 Mac Key (WA3LKN Collection/photo) 


In the first photo, notice the size of the jam nuts on the 
frame (yoke) and the length of the dot-contact spring on the 
pendulum. The large diameter of the jam nuts on the frame screws 
and the short length of the dot U-spring are typical of those used 
on the earlier Mac Keys, such as the A-400, the no. 500 and 600, 
and the 1939 models. 

In the photo below, notice that the frame-screw jam nuts are 
smaller in diameter and that the dot U-spring is longer. The photos 
on the next page show close-ups of the dot U-springs. On the left 
is the short (early) spring; on the right is the long (later) spring. 

Was this merely a random digression by Ted McElroy (he 
made many of them), or does it indicate a deliberate and permanent 
change that allows us to date the variation with respect to other P- 
500s? 
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P-500 with small jam nuts, long dot U-spring 
(WA3LKN Collection/photo) 
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It’s easy to see that the short spring/large nut key is 
consistent with the earlier Mac Keys, because there are so many 
early ones to choose from in making the comparison. To determine 
whether the long spring/small nut P-500 is a late variation, rather 
than a random assembly, we must look at the later keys. 


Dot springs: early short (L) and late long (R). 
WA3LKN Collection/photos. 


The CP-500 and the 500-742 were the last bugs that Ted 
McElroy made. See the one on the cover. And see the ads in 
Learning the Radiotelegraph Code (pub. ARRL), July 1942 edition, 
and the November, 1942 issue of QST for other variations. 
Relevant to our discussion, every one of these late keys has the 
small jam nuts on the frame screws and a long U-spring. 

It’s a minor variation, to be sure; we are, as collector Gil 
Schlehman (KOWDY) would say, "counting rivets." But when we 
come across a P-500 now, thanks to Dave Pennes we’ll know 
where it fits in the chronology of McElroy keys. 


My Favorite Key 


Rick Ferranti, WA6NCX 


Of the few dozen telegraph keys in my collection, only one 
assumes a place of honor on my operating desk, placed where its 
bright polished parts catch my eye every time I sit there. This 
WWII Navy instrument came from the estate of longtime family 
friend Elmer Talbert, W6PFC, where it was in use at his station 
from 1946 to his passing in 1992. 


Rick’s metal-knob CRL-26012 


It’s a key of unusual design, and close scrutiny reveals more 
and more of its unique characteristics. Most striking is its all metal 
knob, permanently staked to the lever arm. The side bearing 
supports are attached to the bakelite base by a single screw, but 
they are prevented from rotating by pins inserted into the base and 
supports. The captive key spring and adjustment screw are 
insulated from each other, with a small stepped washer allowing 
adjustment without binding the spring. An adjacent contact leaf 
ensures that the key lever is electrically connected to the base 
wiring. The company that made the key was obviously experienced 


in bakelite molding, for not only are the rear binding posts made 
with bakelite insulation and bakelite caps, but the key base is a 
two-piece bakelite sandwich, which hides all the internal 
connections. At the left front is a small rectangular port into which 
a bug wedge can be inserted. Hot-stamped on the top right is the 
designation "CRL 26012." 

There’s more to this key than its intriguing construction. 
The CRL identifier was a Navy contractor code indicating that the 
key was built by Remler Company in San Francisco. Elmer worked 
at Remler during WWII as a tool and die maker, so he almost 
certainly made the tooling for this telegraph instrument. And 
another person still recalls turning out thousands of the knurled 
monel adjustment screws and locknuts for these keys, produced on 
an array of Remler’s ancient Brown and Sharpe automatic screw 
machines -- that person is my father. 

No, the silver-knob Remler key isn’t the fanciest or most 
eye-catching member of my collection, but it’s still my favorite. 
Fifty years ago it was produced through the talents of many people, 
two of whom remained friends for over five decades. I like to think 
of this key as a symbol of its former owner’s expertise, of his 
warm relationship with my father, and of his many contacts with 
hams using their own special keys all over the world. 


Editor’s note: The 26012 is commonly found with a bakelite knob, 
but the use of a metal knob is possible because its lever is isolated 
from the upper contact and spring by insulating washers. A metal 
strip, barely visible in the photograph, connects the spring and 
upper contact. The lower contact and spring connect to the wire 
terminals. The left pivot support, marked GND, has a screw for 
connection to an appropriate ground. 

The 26012 was made by companies other than Remler, 
including Lundquist Tool & Manufacturing Co. (code CLT) and 
American Radio Hardware Co. (code CMH). Peter Dehman, 
WAIISA, also has a metal-knob Remler in his collection, which 
raises the question: was Remler (code CRL) the only company to 
make the 26012 with metal knobs? And did they make any with 
bakelite knobs? Readers, check your collections. 

TVC thanks Rick Ferranti for drawing our attention to this 
interesting key, and especially to his personal key-with-a-history. 
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"McELROY" ERRATA 


Corrections and additional notes to McElroy, World’s Champion 
Radio Telegrapher by Tom French, WIIMQ (Artifax Books, 1993). 
Owners of this T.R. McElroy biography and Mac-Key guide may 
want to paste a copy of this page in their book for reference. 
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Page 43: "Moxie." It didn’t occur to me while writing the book 
that everyone doesn’t know about this foul-tasting soft drink made 
here in New England years ago. "Moxie Nerve Food" was invented 
and first bottled by Dr. Augustin Thompson, of Lowell, 
Massachusetts, in 1885. (Reference: For God, Country and Coca- 
Cola by Mark Pendergrast; Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1993; p. 17.) 

Moxie was based on gentian root extract, originally known 
for its supposed medicinal qualities. It was therefore popular with 
Yankees who think that if something tastes bad it must be good for 
you. I recall drinking this refreshing tonic as a boy. 

Moxie is still available today (bottled in Atlanta), but they 
must have changed the formula. It tastes more like Pepsi than 
gentian root, and doesn’t satisfy that old Puritan ethic. 


Page 47: A typo. The reference to the QST issue containing the 
DeSoto article should be to the November 1938 issue. 


Page 66: March 1, 1944, "UPI" news release should have said 
"UP." This was my transcription error, caught by reader Dick 
Thomas, of Phoenix, who noted that United Press and International 
News Service (INS) didn’t merge to form UPI until years later. 


Page 69: Cpl. James Ralph Graham was born in 1906, and was a 
"kid," as McElroy called him, only in a manner of speaking. See 
Graham obituary in Dots & Dashes, Oct-Nov-Dec 1991, p. 11 
(Morse Telegraph Club). Thanks to Dick Thomas. 


KEYS IN UNIFORM 


The Landline column in TVC6 on practice instruments drew 
responses from Bob Butt, NIKPR, and Bob Solomon. Both sent 
photos of "in line" practice instruments. Both were made by 
Bunnell; the wood base on Bob Solomon’s (shown here) is marked 
"The Bunnell Tel & Elec Co, New York USA." 

Solomon’s instrument was used by his father in training for 
the Signal Corps in WWI, so with this military provenance, it 
seems appropriate to examine it under the "In Uniform" column. 
The story of this practice device is from the Diary of Sgt. Robert 
C. Solomon and reads: 


"Here’s how the group of men that enlisted in the Signal 
Corps on April 22, 1917, at Peoria, Illinois, and served in 
Company A, 308 Field Signal Battalion, learned their trade. Upon 
Enlistment, the group was sent to school at Dodge’s Telegraph, 
Wireless and Railway Institute in Valparaiso, Indiana, where they 
spent the summer learning code, use of the typewriter, the 
operation of radio and telegraph transmission and receiving, and 
the set up and use of the equipment of the era. 

"The mechanical key and sounder pictured was used at that 
time. Their text book was by C.I. Hoppough, A Treatise Upon 
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Wireless Telegraphy and Telephony. 
"On October 10, 1917, the unit was activated and after 
further training found themselves in France on June 27, 1918, 


applying their radio and telegraph knowledge with various units, 
including a French aero-squadron. 

"Maintaining the Third Corps communications continued 
through the Armistice of November 11th, and during the 
occupation of Germany until July 14, 1919, when the unit returned 
to the States." 


Bunnell Miniatures 


J.H. Bunnell & Co. rises like a phoenix from its ashes with the 
announcement that deposits are being accepted on a limited- 
edition, late fall reissue of its miniature key and sounder. A KOB 
is also available. For prices and further information, FAX (516) 
361-2173 or write to the company at 80 Locust Drive, Kings Park 
NY 11754. 

The company plans on reissuing other Bunnell instruments 
in the future and would like to hear from our readers as to your 
personal Bunnell favorites. (Mention TVC when you write.) 


pi 


A McElroy Story 
by Jerry Rhilinger 


John Rhilinger, KCIMI, sent his uncle Jerry a copy of WIIMQ’s 
McElroy biography. Jerry responded with a letter, edited portions 
of which are presented here through the courtesy of KCIMI. 


I have read the "Teddy" book (some sections twice) with a great 
deal of pleasure. It does an excellent job of portraying McElroy the 
way I remember him. He was described at the time, by people who 
knew him, as a typical Boston Irish bullshitter who had no scruples 
in a business sense, but who underneath all the crap was a warm- 
hearted, hard-drinking "good guy." 

The book captured the essence of the guy, particularly in his 
manner of speech. He deliberately used atrocious grammar. It was 
common to hear him say something like: "That stupid SOB he ain’t 
praticly hardly got no brains what-so-goddam-ever." But in serious 
conversation, he could speak the language as well as anybody. The 
everyday butchery of English was just a put-on, although he always 
made it sound like it was the real McElroy. 

He had a habit of opening a telephone conversation with 
"Oh. Hello Boy!" He used that greeting in person, if he hadn’t 
seen you for a day or so. When John [Jerry’s brother, and 
KCIMI’s father] and I worked there, we developed the same habit 
and it spread through our whole family. Until the day he died, Ted 
would unfailingly start a telephone conversation with, "Oh. Hello 
Boy!" 

An interesting part of the book, to me, was the chronology 
of Ted McElroy’s moves from one part of Boston to another. He 
started out in Somerville, then moved to Everdean Street in 
Dorchester. We lived on Park Street, a few blocks away, and 
McElroy bought his groceries at the Economy Grocery Store which 
was managed by my father. 

The book takes McElroy to Savin Hill Beach and eventually 
to Milton. But it never mentions the house he occupied at 18 South 
Monroe Terrace in the Pope’s Hill section of Dorchester. This 
would have been in the mid 1930s, maybe 1935. We had moved 
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from Park Street to Shepton Street, up in the Ashmont section. 
Those were hard times for the Rhilinger family, and it was around 
that time that your father went to work for McElroy, first on 
Congress Street and later at Brookline Avenue. My mother started 
to advertise in the Boston Globe classified section, offering to clean 
curtains for families who could afford to pay for that service. I still 
remember the prices: thirty-five cents for straight curtains and 
forty-five cents if they had ruffles. 

I think my mother had Margaret McElroy [Ted’s wife] for 
a customer at some point. That led to Margaret’s hiring my mother 
one day a week to clean the house at 18 South Monroe Terrace. 
My mother fell in love with that house. She would come home and 
rave about the beautiful hardwood parquet floors, the views from 
the upstairs windows, the beautiful screened porch on the back of 
the second floor, and on and on. 

When McElroy decided to move to Milton, he sold my 
parents the house. This eleven-room mansion on top of the hill 
became our house and that was a dream come true for mom. The 
price was $5,000 and McElroy lent my mother the $500 down 
payment, taking back a second mortgage for the five hundred. 

The story of 18 South Monroe Terrace shows the basic 
goodness of Ted McElroy. My parents owned that house for no 
money down, thanks to Ted’s big-hearted nature. After my father 
died in 1948, we decided to sell the house. I had to go out to 
Littleton and get Ted to sign a release on the second mortgage. He 
was really pissed off when he learned that I had driven all the way 
out there for that purpose. His exact words escape me, but I can be 
fairly accurate: 

Ted: "What can I do for you?" 

Me: "My mother is selling the house and we have to have 
you sign off on the second mortgage." 

Ted: "Oh, for Christ’s sake, Jerry. Tear the goddam thing 
up. I don’t want the (expletive) house." 

Me: "That’s great, Ted, But I still have to have your 
signature. You know, it’s one of those lawyer things." 

Ted: "Yeah, I get it. Gimme the goddam thing." Then, as 
he signed it: "How’s your mother doing? Is she O.K.? Give her my 
best." 

That’s the last I ever saw of Ted McElroy. 
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Hunting for Keys in Japan 
by Doug Palmer, KF4GI 


I was in Japan recently and visited the Akihabara district of Tokyo. 
This district is famous for electronics. There are mammoth five- 
story electronic supermarkets that have all the latest ham gear, as 
well as stereo equipment, TVs, computers, etc. But there are also 
small vendors that sell nothing but parts. In many cases, you will 
find vendors that specialize in specific parts, such as electrolytic 
capacitors, etc. Unfortunately, I was not able to find the vendor 
that specializes in Vertical Vibroplexes! 

I was not in the market for any new ham gear; my mission 
was solely to find keys. The first two ham stores I visited were 
chock full 0’ keys! (See photos.) 


Nearly all the keys were made by Hi-Mound, but other 
makers such as Katsumi and KenPro were also represented. 
Japanese key manufacturers seem to make their keys using the same 
guidelines as radio manufacturers; that is, they produce many 
different models of keys, all with the same basic mechanism, but 
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with slight variations in the base, knob, lever, or color. Just check 
out all the different Hi-Mound straight keys on the top row of 
picture #1. Also note the prices [ranging from 5,500 yen to 16,300 
yen]. 100 yen = $1. You will see that as with their ham 
equipment, there are no bargains to be found in Japan. American 
Express -- leave it home before you spend all your money!! 


These new keys were interesting, but the real challenge was 
trying to find antique keys. I was hoping to find a store with 
vintage radio/telegraph equipment (preferably Japanese). I speak 
some Japanese, But my wife, Satomi, was born in Japan, so she 
was able to help me question many of the salespeople about 
possible locations for vintage equipment. Everyone we asked 
seemed to have the same response -- that such equipment was very 
difficult to find. Indeed, I checked out every vendor in Akihabara, 
and was able to find only one store with antique radio equipment - 
all American, and mainly broadcast radios and microphones. Not 
a key to be found. 

Finally, one salesman showed me an ad in "CQ Ham 
Radio," which is Japan’s version of "CQ," but is over 500 pages 
long! The ad was for a military/radio surplus store. I had my wife 
give them a call, but again, it was all American equipment. The 
only key he had was a J-38. 

Maybe next time I'll have a little more luck tracking down 
some of the older Japanese keys, but at least it’s good to see that 
CW is definitely alive and well in Japan. 
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Dating with Patent Numbers 


One of the first tricks an antiques collector learns is to date an 
object by its patent information. If a patent has been issued and 
the number is on the item, you may roughly date the item. Simply 
put, the item could not have been made before the year the number 
was issued. 

The Correspondent here presents a listing of the first patent 
number issued each year from 1844 through 1941. For telegraph 
instrument collectors, the nineteenth-century numbers will be useful 
for dating very early instruments such as sounders and straight 
keys. Later numbers (1904 and on) will be useful for dating 
semiautomatic keys (bugs) and improvements to them. 


1844 3 395 1867 60 658 1890 418 665 
1845 3 873 1868 72 959 1891 443 987 
1846 4 348 1869 85 503 1892 466 315 
1847 4914 1870 98 460 1893 488 976 
1848 5 409 1871 110 617 1894 511 744 
1849 5 993 1872 122 304 1895 531 619 
1850 6981 1873 134 504 1896 552 502 
1851 7 865 1874 146 120 1897 574 369 
1852 8 622 1875 158 350 1898 596 467 
1853. 9512 1876 171 641 1899 616 871 
1854 10 358 1877 185 813 1900 640 167 
1855 12 117 1878 198 733 1901 664 827 
1856 14 009 1879 211 078 1902 690 385 
1857 16 324 1880 223 211 1903 717 521 
1858 19010 1881 236 137 1904 748 567 
1859 22 477 1882 251 685 1905 778 834 
1860 26 642 1883 269 820 1906 808 618 
1861 31 005 1884 291 016 1907 839 799 
1862 34 045 1885 310 163 1908 875 679 
1863 37 266 1886 333 494 1909 908 436 
1864 41 047 1887 355 291 1910 945 010 
1865 45 685 1888 375 720 1911 980 178 
1866 51 784 1889 395 305 
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1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 


1 013 095 
1 049 326 
1 083 267 
1123 212 
1 166 419 
1 210 389 
1 251 458 
1 290 027 
1 326 899 
1 364 063 


1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 


1 401 948 
1 440 362 
1 478 996 
1 521 590 
1 568 040 
1 612 790 
1 654 521 
1 696 897 
1 742 181 
1 787 424 


1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
194] 


1 839 190 
1 892 663 
1 941 449 
1 985 878 
2 026 516 
2 066 309 
2 104 004 
2 142 080 
2 185 170 
2 227 418 


Thanks to the facilities and records at the Noble Science Library at 
Arizona State University, where this information was obtained. 


The Permaflex Paddle 


Gary Hext, WB4FLB, is looking for this uncommon paddle (see 
his ad on page 22). He included a copy of an old James Research 
ad with his letter, so we thought we’d share it with our readers. 


thepermatlexkey ; 


° both a twin lever & straight hand key 
in a pivotless 2 paddle design. 
© gives instant choice of automatic 


semi-automatic & straight hand keying. 
@ use directly with any transmitter or 


through an electronic 


@ 8 amp. gold diffused s iver contacts 
adjust from 0-.060" & 5-50 grams. 
© distinctive blue paddles are of 


rugged G-10 fiberglass epoxy. 

@ cabinet is 16 gauge polished chrome 
steel: 1.95" sq. x 3.75", paddles 

| pound. 


extend 1.25", wei ih app. 
eet tor 


@ silicone rubber 
@ 100% US made & guaranteed for | yr. 


James Research company ,dep't: 


stability. 


11 schermerhorn st 


‘\ 


195 


95 complete, 


Ppd usa & con. 
send a check or m.o. 
sold by mail a 


nny. n1201 


The TVC archive discloses that the Permaflex was 
advertised in the late 1960s and early *70s. The independent 
fiberglass paddles flex (hence the moniker) to make contact. The 
feet on the left side permit it to be used on its side as a straight 
key. That’s an early ad; by 1971, the price had risen to $24.95. 
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Mystery Key 


Peter Dehman, WAIISA, has a straight key that may or may not 
be of commercial origin. A combination of craftsmanship and 
crudeness creates the mystery. For example, the base is cast -- 
brass, it appears, and typically hollow underneath -- yet 
connections are made by directly soldering to the base and anvil 
contact underneath. Here’s its history, as told by Peter: 

"I acquired the key from the widow of an old ham friend of 
mine. He was first licensed in 1915. She told me that it was his 
first key that was not home built [by him]. As early as she can 
remember, he had it ‘around 1928 or so.’ Whether or not he 
purchased it ’new’ or it was a private transaction, meaning used, 
she could not remember. 

"That’s all I could find out. It’s possible that it was 
homebrewed by someone else or it predates 1928 -- or both. About 
the only thing we have to go on is the rough time slot. I hope 
someone in the collecting community has seen one." 


Some construction points: It has a circuit closer. The lever 
suspension is unusual for a straight key: sockets in the lever arm 
rest on pins in the base. It reminds me of the Bencher paddle 
mechanism (which is based on the original Hills FYO paddle of the 
early 1960’s). Tension is by a leaf spring under the base, adjusted 
by the nut just behind the lever cross-arm. 
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LANDLINE 


Previous "Landline" columns have covered the straight key (TVC4) 
and sounder (TVC8). Now we discuss the relay -- if for no other 
reason than so many people don’t know what they are or what they 
do. And a knowledge of the relay is necessary to understanding 
the landline telegraph circuit. When the respected Owl’s Head 
[Maine] Transportation Museum pictures a relay in its 1994 
Technology Auction catalog and describes it as a sounder "with 
twin horizontal coils" (lot 446), it is understandable why less 
technically oriented individuals make the same error. 
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Early relay by Hall, of Boston 


As telegraph instrument hobbyists and collectors, we first 
want to know what to look for at the flea markets. The usual 
telegraph relay may be identified by two horizontal coils, or 
electromagnets. The armature, a light steel stamping, is mounted 
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vertically; a spring holds it in its unenergized position against an 
insulated screw tip. This arrangement requires very little force to 
pull the armature toward the coils, and thus to close the contacts. 

Samuel Morse always claimed that he had invented the 
telegraph relay. But while his 1840 patent (no. 1647) refers to a 
"combination of successive circuits", his caveat of 1837 (a 
document filed with the Patent Office preparatory to his 1838 
patent application) makes no mention of the relay or its function. 
For this reason, many believe that it was Joseph Henry who gave 
Morse this solution to his long-line problem during a discussion in 
May, 1839, and that Morse delayed issuance of his patent to 
incorporate this improvement into the application after it was filed 
(a standard patent practice even today). 


MAIN LINE 


“aaa ewe 
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KEY 


Basic main line and local circuit. 


The relay can be thought of as a sensitive sounder, made to 
be used on long circuits where the operating current available is 
insufficient to work a sounder, But it is its use as a repeater that is 
most important to the practicality of landline telegraphy. The relay 
contacts, located on its armature and armature-stop, are used in 
repeater circuits to amplify or renew the signal; in fact, an early 
term for the instrument was "renewer." Although the importance 
of the relay relates to its use as a repeater, to collectors its most 
familiar use may be at a railroad station or Western Union office 
to operate a sounder in a local circuit. 
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(That the relay is a "sensitive sounder" is shown by its use 
as such during the Civil War. Unlike sounders, relays are not 
designed for noisy, audible copy. To avoid being overheard by the 
enemy, operators would use a relay instead of the sounder.) 


Modern relay, by Signal Electric Mfg. Co. 


Some common main-line relays and their normal operating 
currents are: 75 ohm relay, 80 ma; 150 ohm relay, 40 ma; 250 
ohm relay, 25 ma. Each of these relays will operate on a nominal 
six-volt supply. Due to the lighter construction of the armature, a 
relay will operate with currents considerably more at variance from 
nominal than will a sounder. A typical station set-up would be a 
150-ohm main line relay with its contacts operating a 4-ohm 
sounder in a local circuit with a one to two volt battery. 

You may have concluded that sounders have two vertical 
coils, whereas relays have two horizontal coils. As a general rule, 
this is correct -- but not always. In future issues, we'll discuss the 
interesting and collectible exceptions. So to double-check, count 
the wire terminals: Two on a sounder, and four on a relay. 


References: Marland; Oslin; the Hall relay is from Prescott, p. 82 


(see TVC8 p. 25 for the complete citation to these references); 
Signal Corps School Pamphlet No. 5, Wire Telegraphy, 1939 Ed. 
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unclassified ads 


When responding, say you saw it in 
The Vail Correspondent. Deadline 
for the next issue is December 1. 


Wanted, Permaflex key (twin lever 
paddle) made by James Research 
Co. of Brooklyn in late 1960s, early 
1970s. Gary Hext, WB4FLB, 4953 
Westgate Dr., Bowling Green KY 
42101. (502) 781-8171. 


15 page list of keys, bugs, 
sounders, meters, test sets, etc. 
Refundable $2.00 plus two stamps. 
Joe Jacobs, 60 Seaview Terrace, 
Northport NY 11768. (516) 261- 
1576. 


For trade: Classic radio collection. 
RCA ACR-175, NC-100X, NC- 
101X, HRO-M, SX-16,, AT-1/AC- 
1, AF-67, etc etc. Trade (won’t 
sell) for pre-war keys and bugs. 
Rick Ferranti, WA6NCX, 254 
Florence Ave., Arlington MA 
02174-7248. No calls please. 


Rare McElroy Code and Signal 
Chart. 9" X 14" multi-color 
reproduction. Ideal for framing. $12 
each PPD USA, $14 DX (US 
funds). J.F. Rhilinger, KCIMI, 37 
Pearl St., Boston MA 02125. (617) 
825-9763. 


Trade Marconi 365B key for 1934 
Mac-Key. Sell ARH J-38 $30; 
beige Vibrokeyer, a "user", $35; 
KY-166/U (J-45), $35 (PPD in 
U.S.; add $7 elsewhere). Tom 
French, 120 Great Road, Maynard 
MA 01754. (508) 897-2226. 
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Have about ten bugs, and 
numerous keys, sounders relays and 
other telegraph items to swap for 
keys or bugs. Dave Pennes, 4607- 
C Santa Cruz Drive, Indianapolis 
IN 46268-5354. (317) 471-9605. 


Beginning key collector, especially 
Vibroplex, looking for bugs, 
paddles, etc. I am particularly 
interested in obtaining complete 
collections or estates. Mitch 
Mitchell, WA4OSR, 11 Midtown 
Park E., Mobile AL 36606-4141. 
(205) 476-4100 work, (205) 476- 
0465 FAX, (205) 342-7259 home. 
Thanks! 


key clicks 


Letters will be published as space 
permits, and may be edited. 


On the railroad. 

Thanks for running the pix and 
little article about Ed Greening’s 
shaving mug [TVC8, p. 9]. One 
correction: He never worked in 
New York but when he quit the old 
Lehigh Valley and came over to the 
NYC he worked old Tower 40, on 
the mainline where the "Peanut" 
branch (Canandaigua to Tonawanda) 
and a branch of the Erie crossed. 
There was a roundhouse there and 
several yards, so it was a mighty 
busy job at Batavia, NY. 

Ed worked the morning trick 
(12:01 - 8 AM) at 40 for over 30 
years when he finally bid in the day 
trick from which he retired in 1950. 
He was a rarity in that he never 
worked any other job on the NYC 
and | know of only one other 


operator who never worked but one 
job and that was Fred Schaad who 
learned telegraphy at Clarence 
Center on the old West Peanut 
branch, became the agent there and 
was there until he retired. 

That is a most unusual thing 
because most railroaders, 
particularly operators, worked all 
up and down the division(s) where 
they had seniority. | know / 
certainly did -- worked towers on 
the Buffalo Division, Syracuse 
Division and the last job I had was 
wire chief at Rochester on that 
division though it had been merged 
with the Syracuse. I left there in ’54 
and came out west and was WC on 
the Santa Fe ‘til I left it in the fall 
of ’55 and went with the phone 
company where I retired 11 years 
ago. Jack Proefrock. 


Vibroplex 

Here is an item that readers might 
find amusing; it might be called 
"mistakes on Vibroplex bugs,” or 
"lapses in quality assurance and 
how they screwed up,” depending 
on how charitable you wanted to 
be. I have one where the holes for 
the flat head screws on the 
underside were countersunk on the 
wrong side. Another one has a 
locknut that just never made it 
through the knurling machine; it’s 
identical in all other respects. I also 
have a bug with its original box, 
but somebody mistook a 3 for an 8, 
so the bug number doesn’t match 
the box number. I love it! Dave 
Pennes, WA3LKN. 


Videos 
Last winter John Elwood, WW7P, 
had a get-together of key collectors 
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at his home in Phoenix. I 
videotaped the goings-on, and back 
home added a few minutes of some 
of my own keys. After viewing the 
tape and then seeing Tony 
Rogozinski’s (N7BG) collection, 
John wrote the following: 

I suggested that Tony make a 
video tape of his keys for you that 
could be added to yours. That 
seems like a good idea -- you could 
ask all your "Vail Correspondent" 
members to send you a tape of their 
collections, then combine them all 
and sell copies. I know I'd like to 
have such a tape. John Elwood, 
Wwi7P. 

I'd like such a tape myself, but 
I simply don’t have the time to carry 
out John’s suggestion. (1 suspect the 
reason John suggested that I do it is 
because he doesn’t have the time, 
either.) So I throw his idea out to 
any reader who might be interested 
in pursuing it. Feel free to start 
with my video of John’s collection, 
if you like; several copies are 
floating around the Southwest U.S.- 
WIIMQ. 


Small Parts Source 


Dave Pennes, WA3LKN, found a 
machinist who made some parts for 
him, such as odd-size pendulum 
weights and an oddball locknut a 
key was missing. Dave says he did 
a fine job at a reasonable price, and 
will make parts for others, too, if 
supplied with an example of the 
part. He is: Don Funkhouser, 5890 
W. Vermont St., Indianapolis IN 
46224; tel. (317) 487-1812 (work), 
(317) 244-8380 (home). 


late-breaking news flash 


VIBROPLEX. 


The Vibroplex Co., Inc., the "Oldest Name in Amateur Radio" 
(tm), has been acquired by S. Felton Mitchell, Jr., of mobile, 
Alabama. Mitch, whose amateur call is WA4OSR, is an extra class 
amateur first licensed in 1963. Vibroplex will be moving all of its 
operations back to the south, where its roots began. All current 
Vibroplex products, including the Original bug, the Iambic, the 
Vibrokeyer, and the Brass Racer keys will continue to be produced. 

Mitch says "The Vibroplex name is older than amateur 
radio and has come to represent the one piece of equipment in the 
ham shack that symbolizes the interest, camaraderie, and esprit de 
corps of the world-wide ham radio community. Even in this age of 
electronics, the heritage of Vibroplex has been passed down from 
generation to generation in the service of professional and amateur 
radio operators who demand quality. I intend to continue the 
unmatched Vibroplex quality, feel, simplicity, and performance." 
And, Mitch adds, "... be watching for some new, exciting products 
from Vibroplex in the near future." 

The new address of Vibroplex is 11 Midtown Park, E., 
Mobile AL 36606-4141. The new voice telephone numbers are 
(205) 478-8873 and 800-840-8873. The new FAX number is (205) 
476-0465. 
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